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those statesmen have done to society who have tried to
proceed by first forming ideals and then devising schemes
to realize them. The gardener who wants a good garden
and not a miserable imitation of a menagerie guards him-
self well against forming any ideals at all, and still more
against putting any coercion on nature. He begins with
a submission of himself to the investigation of nature.
He abstains most carefully from meddling with her until
he has observed her lines of independent action, because
he knows that if he interferes sooner he will spoil the
clearness and distinctness of the information which she
will give him. He wants to find out her laws and he knows
that, if he interferes with her action before the manifesta-
tion of the law is complete, he will not get that pure and
simple expression of it which is his most priceless acquisi-
tion. His attitude therefore is one of obedience, of
subordination, of following, and his chief folly would be
conceit and "regulation." When he has a fund of in-
formation about the laws of nature, however, he does not
use it to impose any purposes of his own on nature. He
has only found out what is the range and what are the
limitations of the plant world and by what laws nature
produces her results within that range. He then selects,
not what is better for the plant, but what suits his pur-
poses. Then his whole task consists in furnishing to nature
what she needs to help her and in removing all the ob-
stacles which would hinder her in concentrating her forces
on the things which men like to the exclusion of the things
they do not like.
This illustration furnishes a complete parallel to what
art may do to aid nature in society. The social case is
infinitely more difficult for a great variety of reasons,
but there are plenty of people who, while they would
never dream of laying down rules for the management